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ABSTRACT * 

Using data from a study of local practices under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), this 
paper focuses on budget-related decisions in districts that 
experienced eitheif level funding or significant budget cuts from 1978 
to 1982. Following a general discussion of the allocation of Title I 
funds, the author examines the effects of Title I budget changes on 
services to children in public and nonpublic schools and on specific 
grades and subjects. Findings indicate that id^ Title I funds to 
instruction tend to decline in proportion to overall budget 
reductions, (2) the number of children served by Title I programs 
tends to para^-lel the percentage change in* the budget, (3) the 
percentage -change in the number of schools served tends not to be as 
pronounced as budget changes, and (.4) administrators, tend to maintain 
^services to the elementary grades and to provide/T^iftg^ng services by 
cutting early chirldhood and secondary programs and math and other 
services. The study concludes by encouraging research into the 
effects of Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act, which has superseded Title I since its passage in 1981. (JBM) 
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I ^ PREFACE 

The Title I District Practices Study was conducted by 
Advanced Technology, Inc. for the U.S. Department' of Education' s 
Planning and -Evaluation Se3?vice. One goal of this study was to 
describe how local districts- operated projects funded by Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act [ESEA] in the 
1981-82 school year. A "second , related goal was to document 
local educators' rationales for their program decision^ their 
perception of the problems arld^ benefits of requirements, contained 
in the 1978 Title I Amendments, and their assessments of the 
expected effects of Chapter, 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
. Improvement Act [ECIA] on school' district pperations of Title •! 
projects. .The. study was designed /specifically to draw cross-time 
comparisons with the findings of the Compensartory Edj^ation Study 
conducted by th^ National Institute of Education [NIE] arid to i . 
provide baseline data for subseqdent analyses of Chapter 1, 

ECIA's administration. 

The results of the Title I bistrict. Practices, Study are ^ 

" ■ . ^ *.■. * ■ . • 

presented in this and eight other special reports (see back 

cover) / plus the studyVs Summary .Re-port. These reports synthe- 
size data collected from a mail questionnaire sent to Title I 
Directors in more than 2,000 randomly selected school districts, 
structured interviews and document reviews in lOa nationally 
representative Title I districts, and ^iri&epth case studies in: 40 
specially selected Title I districts. / \ . 
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To meet the objectives of this major natd^<5nal study/ a 

•special study staff was assembled within Advanced Technology's 

Social Sciences Division. That staff, housed in the Division's 

Program Evaluation Operations Center, oversaw the study design, ' 

data collection and processing, analysis work, and^report pre- 

paratioh. The study benefited' from unusually experienced data 
• . ... * ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

collectors who, with^Advanced Technology's senior staff and 

consultants, conducted the structured interviews and case 
studies. Two consultants, Brenda Turnbull of Policy Research 
Associates and Joan Michie, assisted in major aspects of the. 
study including authoring special reports ^nd chapters in the 
Summary Report. Michael Gaff ney and Daniel ScHember of the law 
f irm^ Gaf fney., AnspachV Schember >^limaski , & Marks applied their 
longstanding familiarity with Title I's legal and policy issues 
to each phase of the study. The author of this paper wishes to 
acknowledge the helpful comments of Richard Jung, Ward Keesling, 
Victor R^zmovic, Joel : Sherma'ri, and Brenda Turnbull. Thahks also 
go to Jeffrey Ludin, who produced the computer graphics.! Of 
course^ any errors in fact or interpretation are solely the 
author's responsibility. 

The Project Officers for the s-tudy, Janice Anderson and 
Eugene Tucker, provided substantive guidance for the completion 
of ,the\tasks resulting in these final reports.. The suggestions 
of the' study's Advisory Panel and hislpful ^critiques provided by 
individuals frcxn the Title I programs office, especially William 
Lobdsco and Thomas Enderlein, are also reflected in these 
reports. 



" MTembers of 'Advanced Technology ' s analytic , management, and / 
production staff who contributed to the cotnpletion of this ^ and 
other reports are too .numerous to list, as Sire the state arfd 
local officials who cooperated with this study. Without 6ur > 
mentioning their names, they should know tlieir contributions have 
been recognized and truly appreciated* « 



Ted Bartell, Project Director 
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THE INFLUENCE OF- TITLE I BUDGET CUTS 



ON LOCAL ALLOCATION DECISIONS: 



SOME PATTERNS FROM PAST AND CURRENT PRACTICES 



SUMMARY 



Us 



(sing data from a study of local Title ^.practices, this 
paper examines . the influences of changes in Title I, ESEA budgets 
on several local Title I decisions: how Title I funds are alio- 
cated between instructional and noninstructional activities, how 
many schools and students are served with Title I funds, whether 
Title I services to students, in nonpulplic SLChools are alterisd, 
and what grades are served and subjects provided with Title I 
resources. - 

Given .the possibility that the funding of .Chapter 1 of 
ECIA — which supercedes Title I in school year 1982-83 — will 
decline because-of the effects of' inflation' and Federal budget 
reduction, the -paper focuses on budget-re 14ted decisions in dis'- 
tricts that experienced either level funding or significant bud- 
get cuts- fr^m 1978 to. 1982. Data from the former districts pro- 
vide clues about la"rger impacts if national funding for Chapter 1 
remains roughly the same over the next, few years but declines in 
real, terms because of inflation. Data from the latter, districts 
provide^ some clues about districts' behavior if budget cuts are 
more severe under Chapter 1. . 
^ Data from the Title I Districts Practices Study show that iff 

local school districts spend a' large proportion of their Title I 
funds (between 7 5 and 80 percent) on instructional services to 



children^ Moreover, allocations to instruction tend to parallel 
overall' changes in the Title I bufiget. In districts with level 
funding between 1978 and 1982, the instructional budget remained 
about the same but declined in real terms because of inflation. 
In districts that experienced significant overall jqjuts. Title ,1 
instruction was cut by isimilar* proportions . . 

Although (decisions on the number of schooii^and chil^dren. to 
serve, with Title. I funds are complicated by -the various option's, . 
available to local districts, the nuiribjr of children, on' average, 
parallels 'overall budget cuts while changes in the number of 
Title I schools is less pronounced than changes in local Title- I 
budgets . Districts ;with level funcjing . served 3 percent fewer 
schools and 5 percent fewer ehildren in school year 19*81-82 than 
in* school year 1978-79, which indicate s some of the Influence of ' 
inflation on those districts, . Districts wi'th significant budget 
cuts (averaging 19 percent) served 7 percent fewer Schools and^i7 
percent fewer children. , ,i i!; . ' 

The District Practices Study found no clear relationship , 
between budget changes and Title I services to children in npn-. 
public schools. Very few district's significantly increased or • 
decreased such services. Fifty^five percent of t^ose that signi- 
ficantly incr erased services experienced level f.unding or signifi- 
cant declines.. Forty-three percent of diistricts significantly 
reducing services had ^significant budget, increases between^ scl^ool 
years 1978-79 and 1981-82.- .' / • • : " / 

The data from this study show that bud!get changes have Jsome 

influence on the ^tades served by Title I funds and on the 

.1 *:* » 
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subjects providied. When budget reductions due to inflation or to 

■ • ' ; . • -^^ ■ - . - ■ • ; •■ 

actual funding cuts forced Title 1 administrators to reduce the 

: ; • - ' . ■ ' •• " .' ... ■ ■ ^ ■ . 

number of grades served,^;, they were more likely to drop Title I 

services from pre schooB^^'and Secondary school programs m order to 

.... • * . l< ■ . . • ■ . . 

preserve services to the elementary grades • S'imilarly, Title* I , 
adfministrators most often acted to preserve Title I reading 

services by cuttipg Title I math and programs in other subjects, 

• , • >' . ■ ■ * . 

Pre^dicting future actions must always be done with care, but 

the data 'from this study provide some clues about local' decisions 

• • • ' ■ . . • ^ ■■ ■ . ■ ■ ; •. ■ \ - 

under .Chapter 1/ ECIA. If Chapter 1 funding declines in real 

terms because of inflation or if Federal funding for Chapter 1 is 

significantly reducedi . one could reasonably expect the 'following: 

• . . Local allocation -of Chapter 1 funds to instruction will 

decline in proportion to^ reductions in the overall 
budget . ; * 

. • * The number of children served by Chapter 1 programs 
^. will parallel the percentage change in the budget, 

• The percentage change in the number of schools served 
will not be as pronounceQ as budget changes. 

• Chapterr 1 administrators will strive to maintain ser- 
:■ . vices to; the elementary .grades and to provide reading 

* ■ , services by • cutting early childhood and secondary pro- 

' • ; • grams arid by cutting math and other servicies.. 



THE INFLUENCE OF TITLE I BUDGET CUTS 
ON LOCAL ALLOCATION DECISIONS: 
SOME PATTERNS FROM PAST ' AND CURRENT PRACTICES 



INTRODUCTION : o * 

This is an' era pf declining resources for compensatory 
education. One indication of declining national support is the 
failure of appropriations for Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act [ESEA]* to keep up with inflation, which 
has. regularly risen at a double-digit rate since 1978.V Between 
school, years 1978-79 and 1981-82, Title I appropriation^ rose 
about 8 percent. During the same period, the Consumer Price 
Index [CPI] rose 30 percent. - 

Not only has Title I funding failed to keep pace with infla- 
tion, but recent Federal budget actions have actually reduced the 
program's appropriations. Table 1 shows that the 1982 Continuing 
Resolution has cut FY8 2 appropriations** for Chapter 1 basic 
grants by 4 percent. In addition to this reduction, the Adminis- 
tration's revised budget asks for additional cuts of $316 mil- 
lion, and the FY83 budget calls for $1.7 billion for basic ; 
grants, a reduction of 31 pei^cent from FY81 appropriations. 



— ' " — .' > ' ■ ' 

. *Title I, ESEA, was superseded by Chapter 1 ,of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act [ECIA] in August 1981. The 
provisions of Chapter 1, ECIA, become effective in school , year 
1982-83. In this paper Title I will refer to the program pripr 
to school year 1982-83r Chapter 1, or ECIA, will refer to the. 
program beginning in school year 1982-83. 



***F.Y82 appropriations- will fund Chapter 1 in school year 1982-83. 



TABLE 1 



PAST, CURRENT, AND REQUESTED' APPROPRIATIONS * • 
^•OR CHAPTER 1, ECIA, BASIC GRANTS 



1982 

1982 REVISED ^ 1983 

1981 CONTINUING BUDGET PRESIDENT'S 

APPROPRIATIONS RESOLUTION REQUEST ' BUDGET 

'* (dollars in thousands) / 

Chapter 1, $2,512,614 ^2,412,756 $2,096,312 $1,726,526 

ECIA basic - 
grants t 



Source: Education Daily , 



\ 

April 12, 1982, p. 5. 



The Congressional Budget Office points out that: ' ^ " 

• y ^. . 
^ When inflation is taken ^ into account , recent 
and proposed cuts in Title I have been sub- 
stantial .... In constant 1980 dollars, . . 
current funding for Title I as a whole is, 
• . . down 26 percent from the 1980 level 
. . . The Administration's proposed level - 
for 1983 would be a 51. percent reduction from 
1980 in real terms. Reductions in grants to 
LEAs have been roughly proportional to reduc- 
tions in the program as a whole (Congres-- 
sional Budget Office, 1982, p. 4). 

This report, which uses data from the Title I District 
Practices Study,* examines the influence of declining resources 
on local Title I allocation decisions.' It first examines how 
districts allocate funds between instructional and noninstruc- 
tional activities and how district size and budget changes affect 
these allocations. The report next examines the impact of Title 
I funding levels on district decisions about how many schools and 
how many children to serve with Title I money. The report also 
investigates the influence of budget decreases on services to 
children in nonpublic schools. Finally, the report explores the 

relationships between changes . in funding and local decisions 

■ ♦ . 

about v^ich grades Title I serves and v^ich subjects Title I ^ 

provides . * / 

/ ^ 
In addition to describing past. and present patterns of 

influence, clues frCMti these patterns are used to anticipate 



♦Hereafter referred to as the District Practices Study or DPS. 
This study, which was conducted by Advanced Technology, Inc for 
the U.S. Department of Education [ED] , used three research 
strategies: a mail questionnaire sent tof^ 2 ,000 randomly selected 
local Title I Directors, structured interviews and document 
reviews in 100 representative Title I districts, and case studies 
in 40 specially selected Title I districts. 

■ . ■ 3 ' - r • ■ • .' 
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behavior that might result from futuare budget reductions. This 
report conclude^ with' -suggestions on how local di^tricj/s might - 
apply lessons learned from Ti£ie I and from other organizations 

in decline to cope with' the potential of shrinking resources for 

• . • . ■ . ■ ■■ . 

educationally deprived children. . .. 

THE ALLOCATION OF TITLE I FUNDS ^ 

One important decision that school administrators must make 
is how to allocate their Ti£le I funds between instructional an(^ 
noninstruetional activities. As background to the influences of 
budgeting changes on that decision, it is necessary to examine 
the amount of money available for the "average" (i.e., the^mean) 
Title I program. An inspection of Table 2 shows that di^stricts 
on average had 8 percent more Title I money in school /year 
1981-82 than in 1978-79. Table 2 also shows some .different ways 
to describe local average budgets.* 

/ Three important allocation questions are": How dd^^^ strict s 
allocate their total Title I. budget between instructional and 
noninstruetional act^ivities? Do large and small districts allo- 
cate TitLe I funds differently? And, how do overall budget 
changes affect these allocations? Table 3 shows that in both 




*The average budgets of $174, 931 and $189,182 are calculated from 
data weighted to reduce the influence of large Title I districts, 
which were purposively over-represented in our sample. The 
unweighted averages show the effects of large budgets on the ^/ 
overall data. Weighted data are usually reported; ''however, 
unweighted data are used when budget figures are broken down by 
district size. ^ 



■ " TABLE 2 

TITLE I BUDGET. FIGURES ANI3, THE CONSUM|R 
.^RICE INDEX IN -1978-79 and 1981-82 . 



SCHOOL YEAR 
1978-79 ' 



SCHOOL YEAR 
1981-82" 



.PERCENT CHANGE 



Consumer 
Price Index 



' ^23. 4 
(Sept. 1978) 



290.6 
(June 1982) 



30% 



National . 
Title I 
Appropria- 
tions 

Weighted 
Local Aver- 
age Budget 

Unweighted 
Local Aver- 
age Budget 

Lowest Title 
I Budget (in 
this survey)^ 



Highest* Title 
I Budget (in 
this survey) $ 



174,931 



309,000 



450 



13,080,000 



$2,300,000,000 $i'',500,'fl60',,00p 



189, 1S2 



335,000 



300 



12,940,000 



9% ' 



8% 



8% 



Iri struct ion 

(Percent of Total) 

Auxiliary Services' 
(Percent of Total) 

Administration " ' ' . ' 

(Percent of Total) 

Operations and Maintenance 
(Percent of Total) 

Fixed Charges 

(Percent of Total) 

' \ 
Capital Outlays 

(Percent of Total) 



TABLE 3 . • , ' • 
TITLE I BUDGET ALLOCATION DATA { \ 

• r9.74-'75 *' . 1978-79 ** 
74% ' 79% 

5% " . 3% 

4% ■ '5% 

2% ■ 1% 

11% ■ 6% . 

1% 1% 



1981-82** 



7.9% 



/ 3% 



5% 

1% 
7% 

0.5% 



*Frcm a memorandum to John Jennings and Jeah^;Fr.oelicher from Paul 



"r;... 



Hill, August 11, 1977. 
**Based on weighted . averages and a seunple size of ^.1/ 377, 



school years, dist*fict administrators allocated the preponder- 
ance of* Title I funds '(nearly 80 percent), to instruction.* Much 
small^^r amoiints were allocated to -auxiliary services (such as 
Title I nurses ,and counseiors ) , , administratiorf, operations and 
maintenance) fixed charges (which include fringe benefits to 
teachers and administrators'), and capital outlay (equipment pur- 
chases).** Moreover, as Table 3 illustrates, these allocations 
vary little from the findings of the National Institute of Edu- 
cation InIE] study,, which examined the ^ Title I program in the - / 
1975-76 school year. ' The only discrepanciesi--in instruction and 
fixed chs^rges— may be, due to 'some respondents ' including fringe 
benefits to teachers in the instruction category.' 

Figure 1, which depicts percentage changes from 1978-79 
to 1981-82, shows that some allocation decisions appear to be ' 
proportional That is, the pei^cent changes in some budget , 



*These are self-reported budget figures, which should be inter- ^ 
preted cautiously. For example, we know from case study data ^ 
that some Title I Directors include in their instructional budget 
Title I resource teachers who provide* services to classroom, 
teachers but never serve children directly. One could argue that 
these salaries could be included in thfe administration category. 

**The mail questionnaire did jiot give detailed definitions of 
these budget categories. Thus, some of the conclusions about 
budget allocations must be tentative. Qne difficulty with these 
aggregate budget data is that the subcategories do not sum 
exactly to the total budget allocations. This may be explained 
in pArt by the failure to include an indirect costs, category in ' 
the mail questionnaire.^ When Title I Directors added this cate- 
gory , indirect costs — which canK include costs allocated to 
locally provided accounting and payroll services, , computer time, 
space rental, and utilities--typically' ranged from 2 to 5 per- 
cent. If assigning these expenses to indirect costs is wide- 
spread, this would account for the money^ missing from the 
subcategories. 



mm 




TOTAL INSTR. AliX. APMIN. MAIfiT. FIXEP CAPITAL^ 

SERVICES lOPER. COSTS OlTLAVS 



FIGURE 1 

PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN .TOTAL BUDGET AND 
BUDGET COMPONENTS BETWEEN '1978-79 AND 1981-82 
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categories parallel the percent change in the overall budget. 
For example, an 8 percent increase in total Title .1 funds seems 
to lead to similar increases in instruction and administration. 
Allocations to other categories, such as .fixed "chaErge^ are not 
so . closely linked to overall budget changes On average, fixed ~ 
charges rose at more than twice the rate of total budgets, per- 
haps reflecting the lack of control that Title I administrators 
have over funds earmarked for Social Security, insurance, and 
retirement benefits. To ad just for these uncontrollable in- 
creases. Title I administrators apparently make proportionately 
larger, puts in auxiliary services. Operations ^ and maintenance, 
and capital (^tlay. ' 

The numbers just' noted represent the "average'V Title I bud- 
get allocations. But do districts with $50,000 and $5,000v000 
Title I budgets allocate their funds the same way? -Table 4 shows 
that idistricts receiving vastly different , amounts of Title I 
money distribute their funds iii |much the same fashion. As one 
would expect. Title . I districts, regardless of size, allocate the 
largest proportion of their Title I budgiet to instruction. HOw- 
ever, there appears to be some variation in , the percentage that 
goes for instruction. In 1978-79 and 1981-82 large and. very 
large districts* spent about three-quarters of their- Title I 



*A small district is defined as having a total enrollment of less 
than 2,500 children; a medium district as fewer than'l0,000 chil- 
dren; and a large district as at least 10,000 children. Very 
large (districts ' are those /among the 60 largest in the nation. 



ALLOCATION 'OP TITLE' I . FUNDS IN SMALL,, 
■MEDIUM, 'LARGE, AND VERY- LARGE-: DISTRICTS* 

(Budget flgiresare In thousands of doJIars) 



ytRY.LARGE*". ' ' ' ^LAR6E«»: \ MEDIUM** '. SMALL»» 



. Ji--JL-J!!2!!flL' 78 81 Change 78. 81 Change 78 81 Change 

Total. ' $4,796' $5^58' 6r $912 : $1,003 9r $226 $240 % . $54 $58 ' 7K, 

N . , (14). , , (262) . '(480) V (581) ' 

•Instruction 75,7^77.1^ 9K 77.ir 77.0r 9^ . mS %US iS m m\ H 

- ■ " ' ■ ■ ■ . ' , ' ' . ' . ' . , . ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ .i! ■ ' ■ ■ 

Auxiliary ; 2.9< 2.0^ ^1^ 4.31 4^ 2^ ^ ' 1.9^ A;H ^ ^ 

(^Total) ^ , ^ / 

' ' ■ ■ . ■ , . ■ . ■■ . ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • 

Admlnlslratron .. 5.0){ 5.2K lir ■ 4.7]( 4.9< 14K ■ 6.2^ 6,7^ 14^ ' *' 5,6]( b^ ^^i 

(Kiotai.) . . •■ , ■ ' , ■• y ' ■ , ■ . 

Operations IMalnteih 'l.or 0,7j( -26^. 1.4J -15K ' 1.8K 1,7i( "o^ ; ' 1.9r 1,7^ --4^ 

ance (^ Total)' ' . " • • . . 



Flxed,Charges W 44^ ; 5.3r 5,7? . 19i( 8.0K 9.2? 22K 7.4? 8.6? 25? 

(?'Total) ^ 



Capital Outlays . 2.7? , 0.1? -54? ' , . 0,7? 0,3? -50? 0.9? 0.4? -50? ^ 0.9? -28?. 

(? Total) .' • 



0 ' 



*Based on wighted averages. 



m 



**Very large districts are among the 60 largest In the nation; large districts have at least 10,000 chll'dren; inedlum districts have 
between 2|500 and 9,999 children; and SfMll disfr v 

1 



budgets on instruction. Medium and small districts .ailocated a 
somewhat larger percentage. ^ ' ^ , . 

Data from the representative site visits may explain- this • • 
difference. Larger districts usually fund most or all nonin- 

structional Title I salaries and activities (for example. Title I 

. ■ ' . *. . . • ■ ' • ■ ■ " ■ 

. administrators and evaluators) with Title I money. Many smaller 
districts do not have large enough budgets to justify a Title I 
administrator or evaluator. and often fund some or all of these 
activities with local funds. In medium districts, these, jobs are 
often performed by a Coordinator of Federal programs, whose sal- 
'ary may be paid only in part by Title 1. Iri small districts, the 
.curriculum coordinator. Principal, or even -a teacher handles 
Title' I administration in addition to his or her regular job. In 
such districts, administrative costs may be partially or vholly - 
paid by local funds or they may be included in instructional 
costs. ^ Thus, a relatively large proportion of Tit l.e I money is 
allocated to instruction. For example, 22 percent of the dis- 
tricts with fewer than 2,500 Title I students allocate all of 
their Title I budget to instruction. . ^ 

As Table 4 also shows, budget changes have similar impacts 
regardless ' of district size. Some -budget decisions 'are made in 
proportion . to the overall budget changes . Most notably, changes 
in money allocated to instruction parallel overall changes . 

^ other budget decisions do not closely track overall budget 
changes. Allocations to fixed charges and to administration 
(except in small districts) tend to outstrip total budget 
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increases. Allocations to auxiliary services, operations and 
maintenance, and capital outlay show little change or are . reduced 
even ' though ^ the total budget increases slightly. \/ - 

• ' Budget allocations appear 'to - b^^^Vo^ acros^^/ritle I pro- . 

grams of qyite different sizes. But 'd5 different magnitudes of 
budget changes affect local allocation decisions? To examinis. 
this question^ it is necessary to,; look .alt bydgq^t allocations in 
districts that had different budget experienc'ei^ between school 
years, 1978-79 and 1981-82.; Three type-s of district]^ are exam- 
ined. The first set 6f districts experlienced "^little change in* 
their Title budgets and as a result did hot" keep up with infla- 
tion. Districts in the next set experienced^ budget increases of 

10 percent or more. The third set includes districts that expert 

... ■ , ' • " 

ienced cuts of at least. 10 percent in their Title I funding 

between 1978 arid 1981, . . 

- Table 5 shows that .40 percent of the districts for which 
there is complete information had i^early the same budget in 
1982-82 as in 1978-79.. Despite little or, np increase in their 
total Title I budget, these district s managed modest increases in 
instructional allocations. Fixed charges, which are largely 
outside the control o£ Title I administrators, rose at a rate 
higher. than the overall increase. Funds allocated to administra- 
tion also increased signif ican£ly despite the stability of the 
overall average budget. To make these increases. Title I admini- 
strators apparently made relatively large cuts in areas where- 
they had some budgetary discretion: auxiliary seirvides. 
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' TABLE 5 ; . • ■■ .■ . 

•■' ■" / -.change's in title I' BUDGET , , 
. ALLOCATIONS FROM .1978-79 TO' l9,8l-'8^ IN " • 
DISTRICTS WITH DIFFERENT BUDGET EXPERIEtlCES* 







LiTTLE 


AT LEAST . 


AT LEAST 




' • . ALL 


•BUDGET 


,10% 


,10% 


BUDGET .,CATEGQRY ; : 


• ■ ; ■ ■ S 




■ .■ . • < 




... ■ . ^ 

Tot a 1 . Xnerease . 






•V* .0 . • ■ 

.■ 24% ; ■ 


• ■ -i$% ■ 

., * 


Instruction . , 


•' 9% 


2%': „. 


. 26% . 


• -19% . : 


Auxiliary Services 


0.3% 


-.20% 


20% • 


' -33%^'.; 


Adminii^tration 


• 11% ' 


,;■ ll^,'■■■ 


20% . 


-28% .. 


Opera tion^' aad . . 
Maintenance 


: -3%. 


, .-33%. 


> . . * •■ .• 
^ . 0% '. ;■ 


. , ■?§0% . 


Fixed* Charges i 


^;:;';v-.;2o%'; 


: ■;. 'i;5% 






. da^itaj. Outlay -a. 


-43% " • ' 


-30%- 


^ • '-50% 


-50% 


. Samplte i^ize , 

• • ;■' ' . ' ■ " •■■ • 


■•a,33'7f/;j 


^/v'.-536 : 


■ 573 • 


226 ' 






'■ ■ ■> 
'*.!;'■ . . ■' ■'. ■' 




■ A ■ 




' '4' " ■ 




;'■ ' ' ■''.■''v '\-^V:« ' 





*Based on wieighted data . ' ' ' ■ ' ' 
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bperations and niaintenance, and capital outlay. Thus, Title I 
programs with level funding appear to have cut "extras" to 
m4int^ii-n noire important program areas and to meet budget demands 
outside their control. 

As indicated in Table 5, 43 percent of the- districts had * 
Title . I budget increases in excess of 10 percent. In these dis- 
tricts.,^ ttajor program areas increased in 'proportion to overall 
budget increases. On average, allocations to instruction, auxil- 
iary services, administration, and operations and maintenance all 
r:ose between 20 and 30 percent, while the overall budget rose 26 
percent. Fixed charges rosje at* a ^somewhat higher rate and capi- 
tal outlay was cut ' substantially, in part, perhaps to make up "^^orv 

extra increases in fixed charges. • ' , 

J ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ *' ' . . '* * • ■ . 

The last column iri Table 5 shows that 17 percent- of the 

■.^ ' ■ ^' ' ' - ' ■ ■. ' " 

districts not only failed to keep pace with inflation but experi- 
enced actual dollar reductions in their Title I budgets. Alloca- 
tion .pa tter'ns in threse districts, are especially important given 
the likelihood of fu1?ure Chapter 1 budget cuts. Some allocation 
decisions appear to be '^proportional to total budget cuts. ^Most 
significantly, cuts in instruction seem to parallel overall bud- 
get reductioni^. Other decisions, however, do not follow the 
total budget pattern. Fixed charges have actually increased 
despite signif ic^nti^eductions in total budgets . To m^ke lip for. 
this increase, other J* discretionary" categories — auxiliary ser- 
vicesf adipitiistrationS and capital outlay—are ci^llinorfe dras- 

r*yy^, • ■' " .' ' ^ ■ - • r ' " '''' ■ 

^jj€ically relat^y^ categories. 



In brief, past district behavior indicates how budget cuts 
can affect l<3cal Title I allocation decisions. The data suggest 
that, when substantial budget reductions occur because of infla- 
tion or actual dollaif cuts, proportionally large cuts in direct • 

services to children must occur because the only i^urce of large 

* ■ ■ .' ' 

cuts is^ Title I instruction. Postponing equipment purchases and 

■ • . . ' • 'i ' ' ■ . • 

reducing funds to auxiliary serviced cannot make up for large 

overall funds reduction. Exacerbating this problem are funding 
requirement^ largely outside the control of the 'Title I admini- 
stration. For example, if the overall Title I budget is cut by 
20 percent, administrators may not be able to make commensuratie 
cuts in fringe benefits. As a result, instructional funds and 
noninstructibnal categories over which administrators have some* 
control may have to be cut even more severely than the overall 
budget. 

INFLUENCES OF BUDGET CHANGES ON SCHOOLS AND CHILDREN SERVED 
Services to Children in Public Schools 

In addition to decisions about allocating Title -I fu):;ids 
between instructional and noninstructibnal activities. Title I 
administrators must also decide how many schools will be desig- 
nated project, schools and how many students within those schools 
will receive Title I services. Title I funding Ijgvels can hive 
cons^iderable influence on^ those decisions . Once loc'SL"^;;>(|ij^^^ 
receive their Title I allocations, hpwever, they have substantial 
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discretion on how to spend that money* (and ECIA is aimed at 
increasing^^at* discrejkion) • For example, a district receiving 5 
percent fewer funaec^ choose to serve fewer schools, fewer 
children within^^^xj^^ng Title I schools, the same number of 
schools and children but with diminished services, or some com- 
bination of these options . 

Table 6 shows that between 1978 and 1981 districts served 3 
percent fewer schools and 5 percent fewer children, despite an 
average increase of 8 percent in Title 1 budgets. Districts with 
level Title I budgets served 7 percent fewer schools and 9 per- 
cent fewer children in 1981 than in 1978. The effects of infla- 
tion *can be seen in these districts; the same dollars in 1981 
supported fewer schools and fewer students than in 1978. In dis- 
tricts with substantial budget in'c^eases (24 percent on average) > 
the same number of schools were served while the number of chil- 
dren served rose 3 percent.. Districts with large budget cuts 
(averaging 19 percent) served 7 percent fewer schools and 17 
percent fewer children. . * 

Decisions on allocating Title I dollars among eligible \ 
schools and children are complex because of options available to ; 
local Ti^le I administrators and because of larger issues within 
districts such as chainges in the overall district budget, 
declining enrollment , -and desegregation ordersir. Data from the 

" * ■ 

*See Michael Gaffney and Daniel Schember, "Current Title, I School 
and Student Selection Procedures and Implications for Implement- 
ing Chapter 1, ECIA," a special report in this series, for fur-; 
ther discussion of selection and targeting procedures. 



.* TABLE 6 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND CHILDREN SERVED 
IN DISTRICTS WITH DIFFERING' BUDGET EXPERIENCES* 



SUBSTANTIAL ' / 

ALL LITTLE BUDGET , SUBSTANTIAL 

DISTRICTS BUDGEf CHANGE ■ INCREASE BUDGET CUTS 

Average Number 

of Schools (1978). - 3.7 4.3. : 3.5 2.« 

Average Schools, (1981) 3.5 , 4.1 '3.5 . 2.6 

Average Children (1978) 367 423 343 , ^ 225 

Average Children (1981) 345 \ 388 - 357 185 

Average Budget (1978) 174,931 208,855, 165,400 ' , 108,867 

Average Budget (1981) 189,182 211,520 205,898 .88,034 



,*Based on weighted data. 



case studies of local Title' I programs illustrate' the' complexity 
of these decisions. Table 7 presents the budgets as well as 
schools and children served in eight case study districts for the 
four school years between ^1978 and 1981 

In some districts, the number of Title I schools and jchil- 
dren closely tracK budget il^f^reases and decreases. For example, 
the Title I budget for District 1 rose from 1978 to 1979, stayed 
about the same from t979 to, 198Q, and dropped fromMStS'O to 1981/ 
The schools and students served followed these changes fai'fly 
closely. Numbers, of Title I schools and students rose between 
1978 and 1979, dropped between 1979. and 198P (perhaps because of 
inflation), and dropped significantly from. 1980 to 1981. 

In other districts. Title I budgets and schools and students 
served do not parallel each ' other as closely. In District 2, 
numbers of ^itle I children rise and fall with the Title I bud- 
get; however, the number of , schools remained the same between 
1980-81 and 1981-82, despite a 13 percent cut in funds. When 
funds became available in 1980-81, administrators in this dis- 
trict added a new middle school program in 4 schools, and 700 
additional children were served. ,When' funds were cut the next 
year, local administrators found it politically difficult to take 
funds away from schools that had just received them, but they did 
cut children from t^ie program. To do this,, they cut the Title I 
preschool program because its per-pupil cost was high' and, since 
this 'Was the only preschool program in the district, they were, 
afraid they were using Title I. funds to sfupplant ( rather than 



TABLE 7 • 



CHANGES IN BUDGETS, SCHOOLS, AND CHILDREN SERVED 
BETWEEN 1978 AND. 1982 IN EIGHT CASE STUDY SITES* 

r 



BUDGET ' 



1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 



District 


Tot. 


Title I 


Tot. 


Title I 


Tot'. 


Title I 


Tot'. 


Title I 


1 


$61 


$2.7 


73 


3.1 


77 


3.? 


89 


2.4 


2 


32 


1 '..2 


35 


1.3 


38 


1.4 


NA 


,1.2 


3 ' 


34 


1.3 


39 


1.5 


42 


1.5 


/ 47 


. 1.5 


4^ 


30 


1 * 6 ^ 


34 


. 1.8 


40 


1.8 


^ 40 


1.8 


5 


22 


0'. 3 


-23 


0.4 


25 


0.3 


26 


0.4 


6 


18 


, 1.7 


22 


1.9 


22 


1.6 


26 


1.5 


7 


NA 


4.1 


70 


4.8 


NA 


• 4.9 


NA- 


4.6 


8 ' 


160 


1.1 


NA 


1.2 


NA 


1.3 


191 


1.1 








SCHOOLS 










District 


Tot. 


Title I 


Tot. 


Title I 


Tot. 


Title I 


Tot. 


Title I 


1 


58 


17 


58 


26 


60 


24 


62 


15 


2 


43 


10 


42 


10 


42 


14 


92 


14 


3 


41 


23 


40 


23 


40 


23 


90 


20 


4 


. 28 


16 


30 


13 


NA 


16 


31 


10 


5 


26 


11 


24 


10 


24 


13 


22 


12 


6 


26 


26 


26 


26 


23 


23 


26 


23 


7 


69 


32 


63 


32 


63 


32 . 


68 


33 


8 


108 


' 21 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA - 


106 


23 








CHILDREN SERVED 






n" • 

' '( 


District 


Tot. 


Title I 


Tot. 


Title I 


Tot. 


Title I 


Tot. 


Titie I 


1 


39 


4.0 


38 


4.4 


38 


4.0 


37 


2.1 


2 


■ 22 


2.0 


21 


.2.1 


20 


2.8 


20 


1.9 


3 


22 


2.0 


22 


2.1 


21 


2.0 


20 


1.5 


4 


21 


3.3 


21 


4.6 


20 


4.0 


21 


2.5 


5 


12 


0.3 


11 


0.5 


11 


0.5 


10 


0.6 


6 


14 


3.1 


15 


3.3 


13 


2.5 


13 


2.0 


7 ' 


' 63 


- 12';0 


61 


10.6 


61 


11.4 


61 


^ 11.4 




80 


1.7 


NA 


1.8 


NA 


1.7 


79 


1.4 



NA =s Not available 



♦Budgets are in millions of dollars^ children served are in 
thousands. . ' 



supplement) local education efforts. In addition, the Title I , 
Director persuaded the district administration to lower the ' 
cut-off score on the selection test so that fewer students wouJ.d 
be served "in all grades. Thus, increased funds led to more 
schools and children being sei^ved. When funds were cut, thes num- 
ber of children served was reduced, but sfchools added during a 
more prosperous time remained in the program. 

District 3 shows what can happen when actual cuts are nol; as 

" ■ ■ • 'J ■ 

great as expected. * Prior to/ the 1981-82 school year, the Title 
I Director in this distrj^ct believed that congressional action 
would lead to budget reductions of. up to 20 percent. As a 
result; he dropped ±he title- I high school program, which had 
lowest priority and had only been added recently when funds 
became available. In addition, although three high schools were 
-cut from Title I, only six teachers were affected. ^ When actual 
cuts were much smaller than forecast , the Director decided to 
stand by his decision, thus allowing hin^Ato increase his carry- 
over funds for 1982-83 to cover * future ciits that might be made. 

In District 4, Title I funds dropped- by about 4 percent, but 
numbers of schools and children served declined by 38 percent. A 
newly implemented desegregation plan accounts for some of the 
schools dropped in 1981-82. Two of the 'three schools added fin 



*This can be a widespread problem because local administrators, 
make progfram and staffing decii^ions based on proposed national • 
budgets. When actual appropriations are significantly different 
from proposed levels, it may be difficult to change local deci- 
sions . . / 



1980-81 barely had enough eligible children to qualify for Title 
I. Implementation of a desegregation plan changed the popula- 
tions of these schools and made them ineligible for Title I funds 
in 1981-82. Moreover, the Principals in these schools did not 
support Title I and did not want the program in their buildings. 
As -a result, the Title I Director made no special effort to pre- 
. serve services for these schools. A third school became a 
sixth-giirade center to which all sixth graders were bused. This 
schopl, which previously had a large- number of educationally 
deprived \children, now has a more diverse population and is no 
longer eligible for Title I. As a resip-t, many sixth graders who 
would have received Title I before desegregation now do not 
' receiv'e it becapse they attend a non-Title I school . 

District 5 illustrates a- strategy of. cutting the most expen- 
siVe program component \ihen. Title i funds are reduced. Between 
1979 and 1980, this districjt expeWnced a 21 percent reduction 
in its Title I budget. ' Instead of cutting the numbers of schools 
. and- 'children served by similar large percentages, Title I admin- 
istrators reduced the Title I prekindergarten program by one- 
third. This program was expensive because it provided food and 
transportation in addition to educational services . By making ^ 
major, cuts in this program, district administrators preserved, 
Title I services to children in 'later grades and actually were 
able to add Title I services to three schools. 

In District 7, basie Title .1 services to children were also 
retained and an additional school received Title I aid despite a 




6 percent budget cut. This was done by eliminating or . reducing 
services that administrators and the community saw as less impor- 
tant. Title I counselors were cut by one-third, all Title I 
nurses were eliminated, and the Title I home-school liaison pro- ' 
gram was curtailed. . ». • 

Results from the case studies show how national averages can 
oversimplify the relationships between changes in Title^ I budgets 
and the numbers of schools and children.' served. Similar budget 
reductions in several districts can result in different deci- 
sions. Some districts might make cuts in Title I schools and 
children in proportion to budget cuts. Others might use a dis- 
tributive principle,. |.hat is, reduce the number of children 
serv€£d while maintaining at least some Title I services in as 
many schools as\ possible. Still other school districts might cut 
schools (as well as students) ,. using a principle that the last 
schools to receive services will be the first to lose them. 
Finally, although Titlg I services are intended to be' compXetely 
suppleitientary, decisions about which schools and students to'' v » 
serve are often made in the larger context of districtwide deci- 
sions, which must take into' account the demographic change, 
court-ordered desegregation, and alterations in funding from . 
other compensatory programs.^ 

Influence of budget -Reductions on Title I Services to Children in 
Noripublic ' Schools 

Title I budget changes can potentially influence local deci- 
sions on the kind and amount of services provided to Title I eli- 
gible students v^o attend nonpublic schools; Since the original 



enactment of E SEA/ Title I programs have been required to service 
nonpublic school children, and there has been continuing concern 
about the quality and equality of. those services.* 

An important coacern is that cuts in Title I allocati'bns to 
local districts would be translated into fewer nonpublic ser- 
vices. However, limited data from site visits to lOP representa- 
tive Title I diistricts show^ little relationship between Title I 
funding and changes in nonpublic serv^-ces . Table shows that 55 
percent of. the districts that increased nonpublic services, by 10 
percent or more had level funding or experienced budget decreases 
of at least dO percent. Similarly, 43 percent of the districts 
that ' significantly reduced nonpublic^ services had feudgiet. 
increases of at least 10 percent. 

When asked why they increased or decreased nonpublic ser- 
vices ,^ Title I Directors never give. budget changes, as af easbri. 
The most frequent' explanation for reducing servibei^.f is ^ a reduc- 
tion in eligible students in nonpublic schools. The main reasons 
reasons for increase services are greater numbers of isligible, 
student's and increased lobbying fey nonpublic school * of ficials . 

One cannot conclude from these data that /deeper and more 
widespread cuts would not 'disproportionately affect 'servicej* to 
children in- nonpublic schools. But there is no evidence from 



*See. the special paper by Richard Jung ("Nonpublic School Stu- 
dents in Title I7 ESEA, Prbgirams: A Question of 'Equal' Ser- 
vices") for. an indepth discussion of services to nonpublic 
children. v. 
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- , TABLE .8 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHANGES • " 
IN BUDGET AND SERVICES TO 
CHILDREN IN- NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1978-82 



Title, I Budget Changes 



ERIC 



Services to 
Children in Non- 
public Schools 


; At Least 
' 10% Incr. 


Little 
Change 


At Least, 
10% Deer 


N ■ 


At Least 1G% 
Lncriease 


44% 


33% V 


22% 


■■9 


Little Change " 


. 44% 


41% 


■'■ ■ ■ 15% 
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Decrease 
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past practices that budget changes: ..are directly' translated into 
mote or fewer Title I dollars for nonpub'i'ic school children. ' ; 

BUDGET EFFECTS ON GRADES AND SUBJECTS'. 



Title I budget changes can; alsd. affect -district admi^iis 

• .• • ' ■•. ■ ■■' ■ ^ . ■ .:^V .^''^'H/'" ■■■■■ \ ■ „ 

L tors^,! decis ion^ about * y/hich .-grades will be served with Title I . 

/-^ " ' h.:.: ^' ■ 

funds and which subjects Title I programs will provide. Data ^ 
from the District Practices Study show that Title I from 1978 ^%o 
1981 -continued to -be primarily a reading and mathematics pifo.^ru|ra 

' ■ - • ' . ■ M-r '^i- ' 

provided to elementary school children.* Of course, many dis- 
tricts- also serve students in ^Ttjast^lciool and secondary programs^ 
and' provide other services such as Englti^h^^]^^ the limited- 
English-proficient, special education, iina ;yocat education. 
: Betwee^n 1978 and 1982, budget changes affected decisio^lp 6n 
' which grades' and whitJir sub jects. "provide. / Possible 

future bridge tViredjupt^^^^^ similar impact . Figure 2 

shows the^^i? salts. ; fr^^ Directors -v^tia say ; that budget 

decrease^, injf^l^ decrsioiis to: reduces . or drop^ services 

to a pai^ticula^^^ gradi^s . ** The percentages are the pro- 

portion 'of * Oir^ctors who had Title. I services/i;^ a given grade 
and decided - to reduce or drop -those services tTecause^/ot budget 



*See thie Su Report of the. District Practices Stifdy (Advanced 

Technblogyv .'Xl»9^2) for a more comprehensive description of Title I 
^ ■ services- ; •• ' ..■ , ^'■*.:-. ■ ' ' . \ " ^ . ■ . 

.* *Some . qOesti^x^ris^^^^^^ sub jecl^s . wer e 

included /in blily*'.;^^^ of the questionnaires to' reduce the 

burden. Jo^ Thus, the data in Figures 2 and 4 are 

based fionva^^ rate of 444 rather than the rate of 1,769 for; 

que^^ionB^ t;^ were in all questionnaires . . - 
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^stricts' that offer ,T£t|j? I services 
to some grades because' of budgeticiits. 
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cuts.- For ex^iriiile, '23 of th^VjDirectors v^,i reduced or dropped 
grades had prekindergarten Titi^e J^^^p^ 39 
percent reportirr they reduced prekindergarten ^jetiVi^ by at least ; 



' ...10 percent. .Another 9 petcent say they dropped jtlieir prekincier^ 
■ gart en 'programs because of budget reductions.- - 

■Clearly, budget reductions influence Title • t services to all 
grades. . Even, the elementary^ grades, which. Title I has tradition^ 
ally served, have been s:tgnif icantly cut or even dropped in some 
districts. For example, 5? districts out of 444 (12 percent) 
sighif icantlyVT.^.duced or dropped Title I services to third-grade 
childr'en because of budget reductions . 

Although Title I services to elementary grades are not 
immune from cuts due to l^udget reductions, districts are much 
^{jtiqlfe likely to maintain some services for those grades rather 
than drop them altogether* Figure 2 shows thatjthe proportion of 
districts reducing services to grades 1 through 6 is much higher 
than that o^i^tliose dropping services from those grades. On the 
other haridR: districts with Title I programs in kindergarten and 
^^l^rades 7 thiifbugh 12 more often drop those grades when budget 
'^•^-^^^^ require cutting services. For example, 44 percent of 

districts th^t hebV^fe'' eleventh-grade programs and that made budget- 
related reductions dropped services to that grade. Another 8 
percent kept the eleventh-grade program but reduced services by 
10 percent or more. 

Thus, .as Figure ,2 indicates, several' patterns emerge. When 
iDjidget reiductions force costs in services to elementary grades, 

■ \ ■ ... ■ ■ 
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Title I Directors are inore likely to recjuqe, rather than drop, 
service • to 'those grades. If they have .early childhood or 
secondiaryv programs, they are more likely to drop, rather than 
reduce,, services to students in prekindergarten and in junior and 
isenior high school. 

Figure 3 indicates that similar behavior can be expected if 
significant cuts are more widespread. This figure— based on 

i 

responses from 1,769 questionnaires — reports responses of Title I 
Directors who were asked which grades they would cut or drop if 

their funding was reduced by at least 10 percent. Of course, 

' ' ■ •*' 

many of the cuts would come in the elementary grades because many 

districts only have programs in those grades. But in districts 

•* . ■ ' . ■ ■ . ^ 

that have prekindergarten, kindergarten, or secondary programs,, 
the proportion that would cut* these gra'des is much higher. 

Interviews with 100 Title I Directors provide some insight 
into the reasoning behind those decisions. Fifty-five percent of 
these Title I Directors say they would preserve services to ear- 
lier gradlBS and cut later' grades because they believe services ^o 
younger children are more effective in preventing later difficul- 
ties. Similarly, some Directors believe that later programs have 

/less impact on the, students they serve and report that students 
in later grades are often too far behind to be helped by Title I. 

'At .the same time, not all Directors would make larger cuts in 
later programs. Twenty percent say they would reducis services i 
equal proportions to all grades. 

Budget reductions also can influence the subjects Title I 
provides. To examine these influences, respondents to the mail 

43 ■ ■ ; , .;■ 
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GRADE 

PERCaJTAGES ARE COMPUTED USINp .THE NUMBER OF 
DISTRICTS WHICH ACTUALLY SERVE STUDENTS AT EACH LEVEL 

* ' ' . ' ..'■•* 

FIGURE 3 

PERCENTAGE OF DISTRICTS WHICH WOULD • > 

DECREASE TITLE I SERVICES AT THE VARIOUS 
GRADE LEVELS^IF FUNDS WERE REDUCED SIGNIFICANTLY 



questionnaire were asked whether they made significant changes in 
the' subject offered^ and,, if so, whether Title I budget alloca- 
tions influenced those changes. Overall, only 18 percent of the 
444 respondents say they significantly altered offerings because.' 
of budget changes. Figure 4 displays the responses of those 
-Directors., ; ■'''■'^.,:'.\: " ■ " 

The interpretation of Figure 4 is similar to that of . Figure 
2. For example, 66 Title t programs that made .budget--related . . 
changes in some subject provided^ services in reading. Of tho's^l'/ 
about 15 percent significantly, reduced reading ; services ; another^v 
5 percent dropped reading all together. Thus, 2 percent of all' 
444 districts significantly reduced reading e^Td^p.? perceji^ !hk. 
drQp.p6d^ 'reading jseirvices because oOTbudget rieduc^%W. ; . 

,^^';^^i;fe^ie 'I math programs w0jirev nibre li^^ 
gets -:^^^ Of the;; 56 that offered math "and ' , 

made solne cuts in subject areas due to budget reductions, about V 
30 percfent of those cut math services by at least 10 percent. An 
additiohal 20 percent . eliminated math programs -altogether . 

Figure 5 reports the subjects Directors would reduce or cut 
given a 10 percent ' funding reduction. Of course, reading pro- 
grams would be cut because many districts only provide reading 
and would have no other choice. But. the proportion of districts 
with math programs that would cut these programs is much higher 
than other proportions. Again, the representative interviews 
help explain these decisions. Thirty-five percent of thdt Direc- 
tors say that reading instruction is the fundamental service 
provided by Title I. Math and other subjects, many believe, are 

' " -.^ . ' ' ' ■ ' ' 
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BILINiSUAL READING OTH. LANG. • MATH VOC,. ED : SPECIAL 



LEGEND. ■ Bi K DECREASED X DROPPED 

Percentages are calculated using the nuitibei: of districts that of fer Title I services: 
for a given subject and reduced or dropped some subjects because of budget cuts. 



FIGURE 4 \: ■.; ■ : 
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^g, , SUBJECTS BECAUSE OF FUNDING CHMGES 



Percentages -are computed using the number of, districts which actually provide 
services in a given 'subject. . , iV: 
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■ PERCENTAGE OF DISTRICTS. THAT WOULD, ' 
DROP TITLE I SUBJECTS GIVEN/SIGNIFICANT BUDGET DECREASES 



less crucial, to aiding educationally deprived children. Thus, 
these Directors would reduce or eliminate math and other' Title I- ^^^^^ 
programs to preserve basic reading seryices. On the other hand, 
.10 percent say they would reduce all Title I subjects', by an equal ^ 
proportion. y^. - 

SUMMARY AND CONCLySIOtif: LESSONS FROM PAST TITLE I BUDGET . 
PRACTICES 

In, part, this paper aims at describing the influence of 
Title I budget changes pn local decisions regarding how to allo- 
cate Title I funds, how, many schools and , students/ to se^ve with 
Title I programs, v^ether to alter Title I services to children, 
in. nonpublic schools, what grades to serve, and which subjects to 
provide with Title I resources. But this paper. also focuses on 
past pattei^ns in budgetary practices to anticipate behavior that . 
might result fran future budget reductions. Of course, any 
predict'ions of future decisions and actions from past practices 
must 'be made cautiously. This is especially true because^ of the 
important Changes in the law creating Chapter I' and uncertainties 
about future ChaptCir 1 iDudget decisions at the national level. " 
At tW same time, it is likely that experience Snd past practices 
"'wi3?l influence the future behavior of local decision maker's i-f 

they must deal with significant reductions in Chai)ter,.l.,f..u^ 

' ■ ■■ • ■ ■ .V" ' ■ ■■■ ■ . ' ■ '• ■ ■'■ ' ' ■ . ■ . . ■ . " V"' ■" ■ ■ ■ ■ 

If funding for Chapter 1 remains constant over the next f ew • 

ye^rs but is reduced in real terms by the effects of inflation, 

past practices lead to the prediction that local spending for 



Chapter.:! ^^^^^^ will also remain cofls taint" (but decline in 

real terins:)^^^^^^^^^^^^ for fixed dharges and perhaps for 

admini^t^rafe^^ Wbuld rise, arid €hat Chapte,r 1 '^ f uiids al located ^tit?;^.^. 



auxiliary^ s^^^^ opera%'ibns and mairit'enance, and capit^L^.i^ut^^^ 

lay will b;e significantly cut* If Chajpter 1 fuhding is signifi- 
cantly reduced, a reasonable pre,<aic^l6n is that instruction would 
be cut in proportion to the overall budget - redu'ction and that -'alX 
Other categories, except ff or fixed chargeav*T:mgi.y' even 
greater percentages,' v&f.;.:0 cuts in r^^l terms woul^d be ' 5. ' 

larger because of the additional ef feGt3 '^Sfl;^irif lation, . 

Past. Title I budget practices also give some clues about 
future decisions on the^umber of schools and. children Chapter 1 
will service. Overall, changes in the.number of children served 
will probably parallel budget changes, while changes in tl>e 
number of schools serviced may b^ less pr6n6unc^ ' than changes in 
local funding. Since 1978, districts ^hat have experienced level 
funding have, on average', reduced the number of children served 
by 9 percent and the number of Title I schools by 7 percent. 
These changes can reasonably be attributed, at least in part, to 
the influence of inflation and similar reductions could be • 

■ . • ■ ■ ' ' ■ - . •' • 

expected if Chapter 1 funding remains at the scime level arid 
inflation resumes double-digit»rates , . ... - 

If Chapter 1 funds are signif icatrtfeLy reduced,. on1s .-^puld' 

. -.^ . , ; , ■ . - ■, •; .. ' • ■ • , v'f^vf^^ y ■ \ ' : '"^ ■ .. ■■ 

(expect substantial reductions, in the number of- children served-^ 
and somewhat fewer schools served , ' If patterns .£rom those 
districts experiencing average cqts of 20 percent can be 



. extrapb:i^ted to tn^ future, one would expect that 7";:;^e"?ri^^^ 
school^;: and 17 pancent fewer chii:d^ Giiai>ter''^^r^ 

y'"'' : Past practices, together with . th€|. -predictions of ^Title -'Xv 
Directors, also provide some idea about future infiuerice^^^^^^^ 
Chapter 1 budget . cli'ahges on the grades Chapter 1 will . service and . ; 
. the isubjects it will provide. If Chapter 1 budiget ,cuts force 

A^ariousf^r • .-/^ 
5lementai?:y 



• local adiiiitii^^ to reduce , or eiimin^at^^ 

,V;: V ■ / -g^^"?*^^^ i/^^ii)t€{i^^^ becotie even.; nip r:^v^^ e. 



schijco:^^^^ than ^it ^ix^aij^ Large^ propprtibiis^o^^ 

Directors say they would cut, or eliminate exist irigr rs^ 
pre-school and secondary school students in order to maintaih' " . 
services . to the element'ai^ grades..' Of course, districts that . :. 
serve only elementary grades wouid be fprc^^ .to rediace or eli- 
minatte services to som^ of those gradje'^V;^^^,^^^ Directors also 

indicate Itgh^t significant cuts woulid. l^ad them to reduce or ^^^vv*:'/^^^.^ 
eliminate and other subjects ifi^v^brder to preserve- (hiapteir 1 

reading programs; If these predictions are correct, . Chapt.i^r . l 



would become ^ven more of a reading program than Title I has* -fv 



been.* 



' *fiithdugh reading programs are highest priority for many Title i V 
Directors, this priority could change in some dis^rictis when 
other- administrators become involved.' inrcurriGulum decisions. ; 
One Title rl Director reports- that Title I personnel in his 
district favor preserving reading sejrvices and cutting other \\ 
Title I ^ programs when budget reductions make some choices . . '^}'^:^'J:y'^ 
neceissary. But Principals and non-Title I teachers prefei; to v ; 
reduce reading and maintain math services. As. a result, the 
r J-'Superintendent and^the Title 1: Director followed the pref er'tencek . 
\ 6f the larger group and reduc.ed the Title I reading pifogj^^^.^ . ^ ; • 
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Itt^^^ditiion specific predictions about local deci-^ 

sipns ••'ai^ possible future Chapter " 1 . ;b^_dg^t . 

changes, the' lit orgarii^ation^^vin^d^^ gives ^ome J 

clues about difficulties loc^l administratiors f ace if Chapter . 1 . 
funds are signif icantly cut • * Among the problems re^^^^ jErom . 

^d'eidline 'are: ' . .--•Ox,:,^. ;^ >■;;*.::■/:: iV- 

' ^ Reduced slack resources (for example^ carry--over f urid^s^^^ 

to.cope with unc^r^ tp reward ach^iev erne ntf and- 

,.■ v.; ■.-to' prbrtiote ^innovation:'' .\ ' ^y-^-'^:; J :-[:.■ \ ' ' • 

: * . " • Reduced or eliminated/- r esburces :Vfpr ,a t^ols ^"^^^ 

V .: : * . v^icih^ 1^ mc>st> headed .in timeg of -dec^ 

(t^: 0 :^^ Vfli^icli linlit 

. ^ talent and tend to discriminate 

^ " • th^^'id^parture of the- 

I ; : whey t^Ccin more easily change •^:0I^gariir^ 

M^^^^^ employees can ; 

Mb^^ei general 1 structures -and management sys t'emW ': 

y^ii^-this country arfe:yVo^ti^ on the^ assumpitioa; of ^cbn-iy: :■ 

•^inued growth (Levift^^ V^^ttan^xl a:s^: ^ 

Signal of kuGcess---decline, .as;; ;a-.sign of . -f ailu^ • 
slows or ceases r solutions based on growth models itey;*^^^^ 
inappropriate. Fev/^mod^ls exist for -dealing with periaanent or : 
; long-term conditions of respurcsei:: scarcity 

trators* ^experiences^ until f^centlyj^; are'?:^^^ 
i growth when new prograftis were implem^ andv^e^ki sting program 



^ we re expanded, and lessons learned duri^g/prosperlty are nbt 
necess^arily useful in reduc^^ng or curtiaiiing prparams 

FQrtunately^>^'v^;^vidence from interviews with Titie.vi Directors, 
emd from case studies gaves, some suggestions on how to manage 
program decline resulting from budget '}reduc|]bj^ management 
strategy is to seek consensus (through a fo^malize^ process such 
as nee(3-s assessment]^ oisi wh^t .ccmpopents* of - th^ Chajiter:^ 1 program 
■•have high and low priority. If budget reductions are necessary, / t 
the low priority components cah.be cut*; f i?^^ Intone district we 
visited^ pareji4>s on the District Advisory Committee, regular 
vteachers ,,. and\:jitle I teachei^s;>arinually ^are asked to, rank the 
objectives of thi^':'Title, I program. The results of this process 5 
for the 1980-81 schooL year placed Title I. kind ^.i^^^^ 
♦' elementary language' a^ aheald of Title I math /and "secondary 

language arts. Wh^h projeqted budge^^ reductions in 1981-82 led 

v'Vv ' . ■ ' ^ , ■ 

to. progrart\,:cu^^^ distriafc eliminated the math .and secondary 

programs. Whan additioiicil funds unexpectedly became availat?,l^> 

M • ' " ■ ■'. f." ■ V ' ' ■ 

the math programi w^s reinstate^. /The secondai^y language arts^^* 
program, which had .Ipwest p:5iority,t;Wa^not reinstated. 
. ^, In addition 'to ^detejcijiiiiing priority, of progrdmr' components, . 

" . • • '^^^^^r:'--. " . ; : ■ ^ ^ . ; . • * 

it is useful to -have agreefSent on priorities before significant 
budget cuts are necessary. In anot^i.er district, the core Title I 
program is." protected, from budget cut:|^by a ranking , system created 
in the e#rly i970s. ' liiealizing even then that. Federal funding is 



' . ■ , ■■ £S ■ ■ ....... 

♦Examples of program components are" gradeis - vrtiicih Cljapter ;1 serves 
and subjects which it provides, ? ; , 



never, secure, district administrators . deve'loped' a systeJh. of 

* '■• ' ■ \ ■■ ■ ^ * " - ' 

'priorities to define the order of cutbacks. , This system ranXlSv: 

Title: I. schools- by - the number of eligible students and estab- 



lishes a rule that schools with the fewest eligible students fiave 

. .- - ■ ... - ; . ■ ■■ • " /. , ■ ' ^ • ' 

services reduced or eliminated*. first.. ,The sy^em also,estab- ' - 
lishes that. .mam. services will be cut before reading ai)d thSit' ^ 
Titie I reading will, be cut before language services' are rediifc^dv 
Because i^hese p.riori'ties were . set and widely uriderstpod in 
advance, there wais little resejitment or resistance Vjhen budget 



-cuts in the. last' three yfears led td significant TiV-e I program 
reductions / • ^ iv 

Another marx^gement strategy is to cut expensive program 
components' and expahd components ti^at s^rve more children with 
fewer dollars. We have already mention^ one district that 

' dropped its Title I prekindergarten program, in . part, because it 
was very/expensive. As a result, the district realized signifi- 
can?t savings whil;;e serving just slightly fewer childresn. Another 
district sought to serve more children with fewer dollars. Dis-. 
trict administrators adopted, on a small scale, a National Dif- 

: ^ ^ ' /■ . ; ■ ■ ■■■ ' ■ ■ 

fusion iSIetworK project called Catch Up./ Keep Up; On the basis of 
teacher recommendations, children are selected because of evi- 
dence "that they can benefit .from ^a sho*rt exposure this pro- 
gram.. For example , some children are selected because they need 
help in just one or two speci^fic skills . BiS^rausei ' children are in 

. • • ■ , .. ■■ ..*■■■,"<*• ■ . 

the program for just ja few. we^s a^& then retuAi to their regulaf 
classes, maHY ^ore children can be served. . '< 



.> . * Another <^ost -leaving measure is to> fihd less expensive, means 

' to d^liVer instructional services.-. One large district found that 
* using iw© part-time aides to« replace one full-rtime aide saved ^ 



^ "money beq^uSe'^.patt-^ixfte employees do not receive f ingQ'>behe£its . 

■ i • .' ' ■ . ■ > * .' ^ 

»^ The* same 'district^also hir§d work-study students* from local 

- tiniversi#ties 'to serve . as aides. Many of these students are in 

• teacher*-training programs and are less expensive than other aides 

W _ . . . . . • 

, with less training because the work-study progreuti pays part, of 

\. . V • ^ - . ; 

their salaries. v 

course, deciding on program and pejrsonnel changes^ should 

not be maae solely on cost. It ±s also important to take into 

• ■■ ^ • ■ ' ' 7--'" ■ • . . ■ • 

■ account local prioritidss and influences on the overall effective- 

ness and equity of 'the Chapter 1 program. An early chiJ^dhood i. 
program may be. expensive relative to services in later grades,. 
' bwt it may |SaiL'so JiaVe significant impact on preventing later 
educational dif f icultie's . To' cut or. eliminate an effective- 

' ' U . ' ' J, • • ■ ■ 

• preschool program solely because of its high* cost may be false 

■ ■ ' •■ ■ ■ . * - . * . ' , ■■ ' . • 

r economy i£ additional Cha:pter 1 services must be' provided later 

' ■ ^ ^ , ■ r . 'V.; 

on to remedy prdf)leni!S^*that such a prograin cduld^ h^ve .prevented. • 

similarly, adding or enlarging a program Component* solely 

• because its costs-per-child are low does not take into accdunt 

*the effectiveness of such a. p'togram.- ; Serving 10 times as maijy 

^children by offering each' child a few weeks of service may seem 

. • . ^ ■ ■ , ^ ^ ' :r?s 

• , to be morg^' eflicient tHan serving 1 group- of childrer^ for the 
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whole year^ Bui if fewo children benef^it from short-term inter- 

.. : ^ . .. ^' ■ ■ " " . ■■■■3: 

vehtion, ..the isavipg -is an illusion. ^ 

. - ..: . ■ - ■ 



.TOPICS FOR FURTHER INQUIRY 

^ This paper examines the impact of budget changes on local 
.Title I practices between schools 1978-79 and 1981-82 and uses 
'those practices to speculate about future practices under Chapter 
,1- of' ECIA. Some important topics^ however, are not . covered. 
Because the data collection and analysis of this study focus on 
Title I district practices r " this paper does not discuss larger 
questions of the interaction of Title I and districtwide budg^i: 
decisions. Tn many districts, decisions about Title I *f unds 
allocation and the extent and nature of Title *j; services influ-* 
ence and 'are influenced by similar decisions about programs fot 
€he limited-English-speaking, programs "for handicapped children, 
,and state compensatory programs. ' , ; 

Because data for this paper were colleeied prior to the 
implementation of Chapter 1 and before budget reductions for 
school year 1982-83 went into effect, it is only possible to 
speculate about the impact of these change^. Services for the 
educationally disadvantaged may be reduced. by degrees greater 
than projected budget costs would suggest if districts enlarge 
the eligibility pool for Chapter 1 to include less disadvantaged 
'children. On the other hand, cuts in Chapter 1 services may be 
less pronounced "if the effects of inflation continue to abate or 
if some funds available under Chapter 2 of ECIA are earmarked for 
the .educationally disadvantaged. Only data collected over the 

next**^ few. years can df^ermi'ne the impacts of recent budgetary and 

,*" • ■ '. ■ . . ■ « 

legislative changes. \ 
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